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deg teg fateh _ ing the nectar. 
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Singapore 


Sikhs in Singapore constitute a very small minority 
community. Enumerated to be about 12,952 accord- 
ing to the 2010 census, they are estimated to be 
about 15,000 in 2016 or 0.5% of the total population. 
Despite this relatively small number of Sikhs, the 
community in Singapore has acquired a vital posi- 
tion for itself because of its economic accomplish- 
ments and social mobility, and has been lauded as a 
so-called model minority by the state as well as the 
other communities. 


Sikhs in Singapore: The Making of a 
Diasporic Community 


Arrival of Sikhs in Singapore (which was part of 
Malaya under the British colonial rule) was part of 
the webs of empire, in which the commodities and 
people were circulated across regions, colonies, 
oceans, and continents to serve the imperial needs 
(Ballantyne, 2006). The very first Sikhs arrived in 
Singapore as convicts, in the 1850s. Most notable 
was Bhai Maharaj Singh, a saint turned revolution- 
ary, who led a powerful anti-British movement in 
Punjab after the first Anglo-Sikh war. Apart from 
this initial influx, the arrival of Sikhs in Singapore 
(as part of Malaya) can be broadly divided into three 
waves. The first wave took place between the 1870s 
and World War I, in which Sikhs, who were an inte- 
gral part of the British Indian army and had recently 
proved their worth in Hong Kong, were brought 
to Singapore to serve in the newly created para- 
military and police forces in this region, along with 
Malay states and the Straits Settlements. This was 
part of the larger biopolitics of the empire, in which 
Sikhs were considered suitable for security services 
because of their stature, martial traditions, and reli- 
ability. In 1881, the Sikh Police Contingent was cre- 
ated in Singapore, which earned high accolades by 
the British. During the second wave, lasting from 
1914 until the end of World War II, a substantial num- 
ber of Sikh immigrants in Singapore, who were from 
the commercial and educated classes, came to seek 
employment in expanding colonial auxiliary ser- 
vices, for example as clerks in government offices, or 
to conduct small business activities. The third wave, 
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lasting from the end of World War II until the 1950s, 
consisted mainly of Sikh migrations in the context 
of the Partition of India in 1947, family reunifica- 
tions, and movements of Sikhs from other South 
East Asian regions, such as Thailand. The imposi- 
tion of Indian citizenship with the independence of 
India in 1947, and the 1953 Immigration Ordinance 
introduced by British authorities in Malaya, made 
it virtually impossible for Indian Sikhs to immigrate 
to Singapore. Therefore, the Sikh immigration from 
India to Singapore came to a virtual stop in the late 
1950s. In the postindependence period, countries 
in Western Europe and North America emerged 
as the favored destinations for Sikh transnational 
migrations; South East Asian nations like Singapore 
did not attract many Sikh emigrants from India, 
and such influx was also discouraged by the South 
East Asian states. The majority of Sikhs came to 
Singapore during the colonial period. Most of them 
came from a peasant background in the Majha, 
Malwa, and Doab regions of British Punjab. How- 
ever, in the early 21st century, especially since the IT 
boom and rise of global financial and professional 
services, in which Singapore has emerged as an 
important hub in the Asian region, some Sikh pro- 
fessionals from India have moved to Singapore. 
These highly skilled professionals usually do not 
mix much with the “settler-Sikh” population, and as 
a result we see a hierarchical segmentation in the 
Sikhs in Singapore in recent times. 

In Malaya, and subsequently in Singapore after 
its separation from Malaysia in 1965, Sikhs were 
primarily employed in paramilitary and civilian 
police forces, railways, road construction, dairy 
farmers, security guards, clerical staff, and cart driv- 
ers, though a small minority was involved in petty 
business activities and moneylending. This voca- 
tional profile, and British racial profiling of Sikhs as 
“martial races,” had significant influence on the tra- 
jectories of transformation for the Sikh diaspora in 
Singapore. Unlike the other Indian diasporic com- 
munities in the region, the Sikhs had good access to 
resources and authorities, and by effective capital- 
ization of this access, very soon they could signifi- 
cantly improve their lot, and move up the ladders 
of success in professional and economic domains 
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of the newly established city-state. Having realized 
the value of English education in the professional 
advancement of individuals and community, they 
began to invest in the education of their children in 
the English language much ahead of other Indian 
diasporic communities, which provided them the 
much needed edge to make the transformation to 
an educated and forward-looking community. How- 
ever, this rapid and imprudent emphasis on English 
as a medium of learning and communication has 
been perceived as a core reason for the disappear- 
ance of the mother tongue and, eventually, the 
decline of Sikh social and cultural norms among the 
younger generations. 

Accomplishments of the Sikhs in Singapore 
make a phenomenal success story, which not only 
has been celebrated by the community but was also 
recognized by the state, which praises the Sikh com- 
munity, and projects it as a model minority. The 
contributions of the Sikh community have been 
recognized by the authorities as early as 1967, when 
Lee Kuan Yee, commonly referred to as the father of 
modern Singapore, praised the Sikh for their valu- 
able contribution in the prosperity and success of 
Singapore (Dusenbery, 1997, 744, 757). Sikhs contin- 
ued to enjoy the appreciation by the state, except 
on certain occasions and in certain contexts when 
there were apprehensions about their sociopolitical 
behavior, for example during the 1984 post-Opera- 
tion Blue Star crisis and the subsequent assassina- 
tion of Indian prime minister, Indira Gandhi, by her 
Sikh security personnel. 


Sikh Religious Institutions, 
Community Organizations 


Religious institutions, like places of worship, are 
crucial for the lives of people and serve as an impor- 
tant institution of community building as well. 
Present-day Singapore has seven gurdvaras to serve 
the religious and social needs of the Sikh commu- 
nity in Singapore. The first place of worship for Sikhs 
in Singapore was built in the 1880s, at the Pearl Hill 
Barracks, where most of the Sikh policemen and 
their families lived. Another gurdvara was built on 
Arson Road and was moved to Silat Road in 1912; it is 
now known as Gurdwara Sahib Silat Road, the most 
revered gurdvara in Singapore. Initially, it was not 
very popular, but its popularity increased when it 
housed the tombstone of Bhai Maharaj Singh, mak- 
ing it a revered place for the Sikh community. It is 
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recognized by the National Heritage Board as a his- 
toric site. It also provided shelter to war widows and 
orphans for years during the Japanese occupation. 
After a modest start, with contributions from Sikh 
policemen and Sikhs from neighboring countries, a 
large structure with arches and domes was built in 
1924, at the cost of SGD 54,000. This gurdvara has 
undergone several renovations and additions since 
then, most significant being the face-lift at the cost 
of SGD 8.3 million in 1995. It now claims to have the 
largest dome on a gurdvara outside India, and the 
largest palki (palanquin) in the world. It houses a 
seven-storied Bhai Maharaj Memorial, and also the 
Sikh Heritage Centre, which organizes community 
activities, religious ceremonies, language classes, 
sports competitions, and cultural events, and serves 
as the most significant hub for preserving and pro- 
moting the Sikh religious identity, culture, and heri- 
tage in Singapore. 

In 1912, with the financial help of a Sindhi mer- 
chant, Wassiamull, the gurdvara at Pearl Hills was 
moved to a bungalow on Queen Street and named 
Wadda Gurdwara (“Big Gurdwara”). Because of the 
urban redevelopment, the state acquired the site of 
this gurdvara, and allocated an alternative site for 
building a gurdvara on Towner Road. In 1986, the 
present gurdvard complex was finally completed. 
This is now known as the Central Sikh Gurdwara, 
and apart from the main temple complex and 
prayer hall, it also has a seven-storied annex that 
houses the Central Sikh Gurudwara Board, Singa- 
pore Sikh Education Foundation, and Sikh Youth 
Centre, and serves the religious and social needs of 
the Sikh community in Singapore. The Central Sikh 
Gurdwara Board, established under the Central Sikh 
Gurdwara Act, manages the affairs of the Central 
Sikh Gurdwara and the Gurdwara Sahib Silat Road, 
and organizes activities for the preservation and 
promotion of Sikh religious traditions and values, 
recognizing the changing sociocultural contexts 
and environment and the particular concerns of 
younger generations. 

Singapore has witnessed a number of gurdvards 
and religious organizations being created according 
to diverse regional and caste affiliations of Sikhs in 
Punjab, who were interpreting and articulating reli- 
gious traditions and events in their subjective ways. 
There are five more gurdvaras in Singapore: Gurd- 
wara Sahib Sri Singh Sahib (associated with Majha 
Sikhs), Katong Gurdwara, Gurdwara Sahib Yishun 
(after a merger of the Jalan Kayu and Sembawang 
gurdvaras), Khalsa Dharmak Sabha (associated with 
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Malwa Sikhs), and Pardesi Khalsa Dharmak Diwan 
(associated with Doab Sikhs). The Singapore gov- 
ernment, through the Sikh Advisory Board, enacted 
the Central Sikh Gurdwara Board Act in 1981, to 
regulate the functioning of gurdvaras and to keep 
a vigil on religious cultural activities carried out 
by various organizations. The Sikh Advisory Board 
is a government body established by the colonial 
authorities in 1915 in order to advise the government 
on matters relating to Sikh religion and custom. The 
Sikh Advisory Board became a statutory body under 
the Ministry of Community Development in the 
postcolonial state of Singapore, thus retaining the 
position of official mediator between the Sikh com- 
munity and the state (C. Singh, 1990, 4). The Sikh 
Advisory Board gives the state access to the larger 
Sikh community through the community leaders, 
and the state permeates its concerns, priorities, and 
programs regarding the Sikh community through 
the Sikh Advisory Board. It organized several pro- 
grams, like the Seminar on Sikh Youth and Nation 
Building in the 1980s, in the wake of certain politi- 
cal developments in India and separatist trends 
among Sikhs across the world, to check the radical 
politicization of religion and religious fundamen- 
talism among Sikhs in Singapore, particularly the 
younger generation, who were perceived to be more 
vulnerable. 

Besides the gurdvaras, there are several organi- 
zations in Singapore that have made valuable con- 
tributions to the promotion and protection of Sikh 
traditions, community well-being, and addressing 
the concerns of a minority diasporic community 
in a multicultural society. The Sikh Centre, estab- 
lished in 2000, is a community center built to meet 
the needs of the Sikh community in Singapore in the 
precipitously transforming socioeconomic and cul- 
tural contexts and to maintain the essentials of Sikh 
religionin the community. In its seven-storied build- 
ing, it houses a large auditorium, a library, a lounge 
for the elderly population, and the Gurmat San- 
geet Academy. It offers several learning programs, 
like path (Guru Granth reading) classes and “Sikhi 
for Children” to propagate the basic teachings of 
Sikhism to people of all age groups, and organizes 
cultural programs and community events to pro- 
mote the religious and cultural values and norms. 
The Sikh Centre also runs an exclusive program, 
“Raising a Sikh Child,” developed with the help of 
some United States-based groups, aimed at making 
the children familiar with Sikh principles, values, 
and history at an early stage in their lives. 
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Singapore Khalsa Association, established in 1931, 
was the brainchild of young Sikhs in Singapore who 
wanted an organization that met their needs for 
activities relating to sports and culture, beyond the 
role of the gurdvaras, which functioned, as most still 
do, as a place of worship and of communal activi- 
ties. Among the activities conducted were talks 
emphasizing Sikh religion, culture, and education. 
The first lessons in path, kirtan (devotional sing- 
ing), and Punjabi languages were conducted by the 
Singapore Khalsa Association. In the 21st century, it 
organizes several sports events every year, including 
soccer, hockey, and other field games. Moreover, it is 
actively involved in promoting the Sikh culture, by 
organizing the vaisakhi (celebrating the birth of the 
Khalsa) and lohri (winter solstice) festivals and con- 
ducting lessons in dhol (a type of drum) and bhangra 
(a popular dance). The Singapore Khalsa Associa- 
tion has a women’s wing and a youth wing (Young 
Khalsa) to accommodate and organize activities 
specifically aimed at the Sikh women and children 
in Singapore. 

With the acceptance in 1989 by the Singapore 
government of Punjabi as a mother tongue to be 
studied, the Sikh community felt the need to insti- 
tutionalize the learning of Punjabi. Eventually, the 
Singapore Sikh Education Foundation was set up 
in 1990 in order to formalize the Punjabi language 
learning, according to curriculum guidelines. In the 
early 1990s, the Singapore Sikh Education Founda- 
tion set up four centers to conduct Punjabi language 
classes at different locations in Singapore. The 
Khalsa Punjabi School at the Singapore Khalsa Asso- 
ciation, which had been running Punjabi classes in 
the past, continues to run in the 21st century. The 
Sikh Welfare Council was founded in 1995, in order 
to assist the crisis-ridden Sikhs in Singapore. It man- 
ages welfare schemes in the form of relief, financial 
assistance, health, education, housing, and any 
other help for the Sikh community in Singapore. 

Founded in 1979, the Sikh Sewaks Singapore is 
the pioneering organization to address the con- 
cerns of young Sikhs in negotiating their religious 
identity. The main objectives of the Sikh Sewaks 
Singapore is to “serve the young Sikhs” and pre- 
pare “confident, knowledgeable, and capable Sikh 
youth leaders,” who could inspire new generations 
toward the great traditions of the Sikh religion (see 
Sikhs Sewaks Singapore website). The main form 
of activity of the Sikh Sewaks Singapore is run- 
ning sammelans (religious/cultural camps), as an 
alternative to congregations in gurdvaras, because 
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gurdvaras were perceived to preserve the ideas of 
older generations and factionalism within the com- 
munity. In these sammelans, organized periodi- 
cally, Sikh Sewaks Singapore volunteers, known as 
sevaks, teach the youth about Sikh history, culture, 
and religion and introduce them to ways of observ- 
ing the Sikh way of life. Another prominent activity 
of the Sikh Sewaks Singapore to involve and moti- 
vate young Sikhs, is the organization of the Youth 
Kirtan Darbar, in which Sikh youth perform reli- 
gious prayers and cultural activities. To instill the 
religious and cultural values among the children and 
expose them to Sikhism, the Sikh Sewaks Singapore 
organizes camps under the name Bahadur Bachey 
(“Brave Children”), which is a program for kids aged 
between 6 to 12 years, aimed at improving their self- 
confidence and understanding and knowledge of 
Sikh values and identity. The Sikh Sewaks Singapore 
is also instrumental for the public display of Sikh 
religious cultural symbols and ceremonies, like the 
grand celebration of the vaisakhi festival. The Sikh 
Sewaks Singapore are quite zealous in their attitude, 
and they work intensely toward religious revivalism 
among the young Sikhs in Singapore. They espouse 
strict obedience to the Rahit Maryada (Code of Con- 
duct) and utilize the transnational organizational 
networks in their effort to revive the religious tradi- 
tions among youth and reach the wider audiences. 
They have invited the Sikh Dharma of the Western 
Hemisphere (or 3HO) from the United States and 
Sikhs with a Mission from neighboring Malaysia, 
and introduced yoga, bhajans (religious songs), and 
meditation practices to young Sikhs in Singapore, in 
order to present a new perspective and find new idi- 
oms and imageries to express their faith in Sikhism 
and articulation of Sikh identity. 

The Young Sikh Association was founded in 2003, 
to fulfill the aspirations of young Singaporeans and 
encourage active citizenry, by making them aware 
of national issues and enabling them to contribute 
to the betterment of their country. The Young Sikh 
Association organizes camps and cultural shows 
to display the Sikh heritage and vibrant culture to 
younger Sikhs, in order to make them rooted and 
aware of their belonging, while negotiating their 
identities in the multicultural milieu. In order to 
indicate their inclusive spirit for blending and inter- 
faith interface, it also invites the youth from other 
ethnic communities. The Young Sikh Association 
strongly propagates the Sikh identity for the youth, 
but this Sikh identity is not articulated through 
the doctrinaire adaptations of religious norms and 
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traditions, and not in confrontation with other 
identities. The Young Sikh Association campaigns 
for a flexible adherence to the religious traditional 
norms, appropriate for the modern, cosmopolitan 
lives of the younger generations. The main focus of 
the Young Sikh Association is to bridge the ethnic 
divisions among the people of Singapore, especially 
of the younger generations, and for this purpose 
it organizes several cultural shows, camps, work- 
shops, enrichment courses, interfaith dialogues, and 
so forth, to promote inter-ethnical harmony and 
community spirit among the youth. The Young Sikh 
Association represents the aspirations of the young 
Sikhs in Singapore, who would like to be Sikh, but 
without being exclusively identified and isolated as 
the “other,” and who want to be an integral part of 
every domain of the landscape in Singapore, or have 
a national identity with a global mindset. 


Sikh Community in Present-Day 
Singapore: Prides and Predicaments 
in Global Condition 


Sikhs in Singapore have made a distinct mark for 
themselves during the early 21st century in terms of 
economic success, community manifestation, and 
general advancement. They have created a phenom- 
enal success story, moving far beyond the moderate 
imagery of the Sikh as a watchman or soldier. Their 
presence can be observed in every domain of eco- 
nomic, political, and public life in Singapore. Just to 
namea few, the members of the Sikh community, like 
Kartar Singh Thakral (Thakral Holdings), Choor Singh 
(supreme court judge), Daveinder Singh (member 
of parliament and businessman), Inderjit Singh 
(member of parliament), Pritam Singh (member of 
parliament), Major General Ravinder Singh (chief of 
army) have acquired positions at the very top in their 
working areas. Sikh community leaders and organi- 
zations have successfully negotiated for the recogni- 
tion of their distinctiveness, and by the 1980s, Sikh 
and Sikhism were recognized as an ethnicity and 
a religion, and Punjabi language is recognized as a 
mother-tongue language in education. 

However, despite this phenomenal story of 
accomplishment, the Sikh community in Singapore 
is negotiating through certain trials to retain their 
distinctive presence and religious and sociocul- 
tural norms and values, in the context of challenges 
posed by the changing priorities and sociocultural 
environment. There is a growing concern among 
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the community about the younger generations, 
who have been perceived to be losing the Sikh val- 
ues and traditions; most of the problems among the 
youth, like drugs, crimes, sexual abuse, and religious 
conversions, have been attributed to this loss and 
degeneration. There has been a marked decline in 
the attendance in gurdvaras and other religious 
institutions and events (Report Project Fateh, 2011). 
The quandary of youth, however, is to break the ste- 
reotypical imageries of identity, molded through 
the conservative religious frames, without losing 
their roots, and to fashion an identity that suits the 
necessities and symbols of contemporary realities 
in cosmopolitan contexts and makes them an equal 
stakeholder in the modern, secular developmental 
process in Singapore. The Sikh community in Sin- 
gapore is trying to face these challenges by adopting 
a constructive approach of accommodation, adap- 
tation, and resumption. Community organizations 
are running several programs to promote the Sikh 
values, traditions, and cultural code among the com- 
munity, particularly among the youth, and to make 
these more adept to their aspirations to be part of 
an inclusive and cosmopolitan order, rather than a 
conservative, restricted way of isolated living. Some 
of these programs include religious preaching in the 
English language, organizing community develop- 
ment events and services, and youth mentorship 
programs. One noteworthy program is the Marriage 
Preparatory Course, which the Central Sikh Gurd- 
wara Board organizes on a regular basis, and which 
aims to provide guidance and counselling to young 
Sikh couples on how to make marriage work and 
keep the marital bliss flourishing. 
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